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lished in THE ALDINE, is, in connection with accurate drawing, 
the great point aimed at in the modern French school. Pupils 
are there taught to draw, made to draw, and to draw accurately, 
and when they take up painting they are taught to finish their 
work before taking it from the easel. That Mile. Bole has 
profited by this system of instruction all her pictures have shown, 
she having established such a reputation that nothing but finished 
work is now expected from her studio. That the general expec- 
tation is not disappointed the picture which we engrave, and 
which is a fair sample of her work, abundantly proves. The en- 
graving is an accurate reproduction of the original, in drawing, 
in handling of light and shade, and in expression, and we are 
sure our readers will thank us for putting before them a work so 
pleasing from its subject and so meritorious in itself. 



THE ART SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 

The subject of art education, during recent years, has taken 
firm hold in the United States, and is to-day recognized as one 
of the most important elements of elegant and useful culture in 
the educational system of the several States. Twenty-five years 
ago there were no art schools, or institutions recognized as such, 
outside of the three or four principal cities on the Atlantic sea- 
board ; but now they are scattered all over the country from the 
east to the far west, and the advantages offered to students are 
of the highest order. Unlike the institutions of the great art 
centres of Europe, we have no distinct schools of art under the 
direction of one professor whose method is blindly followed by 
the student at the expense of individuality ; but, instead of these, 
we have a recognized system of art study in the pursuit of which 
the pupil is allowed to follow the dictates of his own genius un- 
influenced by masters or academic rules. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, some four or five years 
ago, adopted a system of State art education for its public 
schools, and Mr. Walter Smith, an accomplished teacher of draw- 
ing from the South Kensington Museum in London, was ap- 
pointed chief director of the system. In all of the large towns 
and cities of the State the study of art, as introduced by Mr. 
Smith, has worked admirably. In his various reports, made from 
time to time to the General Assembly of the State, he has com- 
plained of the difficulty experienced in securing proper teachers 
to carry on the work in interior cities and towns ; but this will 
be remedied in the course of a few years, as pupils are graduated 
from the classes under his own supervision in Boston. The ad- 
vantages shown by this thorough system of art education are 
manifold, and we need go no farther than the latter city to un- 
derstand its great advantages. It is generally conceded by con- 
noisseurs that, the decorative tiles, porcelain paintings and 
designs generally, which come under the head of household art, 
executed by the pupils in the schools of Boston, excel all others. 
The Massachusetts system does not, we believe, include color 
studies, but only the groundwork of art, namely, drawing in 
black and white ; and, from this basis, the other accomplishments 
of decorative and pictorial art follow. 

The State of New York has no established system of art edu- 
cation, although there is scarcely an institution of learning in any 
of its principal cities which does not include drawing and paint- 
ing among its studies. In the city of .New York the free schools 
of design of the National Academy enjoy a reputation for excel- 
lence second to none in the United States. The properties of the 
schools; in the way of statues from the antique, busts and frag- 
ments, are ample, and the class rooms well arranged. The 
schools are divided into the usual classes of study from life and 
the antique, and are in charge of a professor. A school for paint- 
ing was organized three years ago, but was abandoned after a 
brief trial. The National Academy schools are especially de- 
signed for advanced students who intend to pursue art as a pro- 
fession. Many of our most accomplished artists were graduated 
from these schools. A school of design, such as this claims to 
be, should be, however, more extended in its system of instruc- 
tion ; and, until it can claim a school of painting in its course, it 
can never attain the high character of a national institution, such 
as its name would lead the young art student to believe. 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art is 
one of the most beneficent institutions in the country. It was 



founded for the benefit of earnest young men and women who 
are struggling to acquire an art education and have no means 
to attain that much-desired end! Its course of study comprises 
'the sciences as well as art, and pupils incur no expenses except 
for text books and drawing materials. It has a corps of professors 
equal in ability to any in the United States. The course of study 
in the art department comprises mechanical drawing, architec- 
tural drawing, perspective drawing, drawing from the cast, draw- 
ing from copy, drawing from form and life, modeling in clay, and 
drawing on wood and wood engraving. Several hundred pupils 
enjoy the advantages of the institution every year. No special 
qualifications for admission are required. Beginners in art study 
are assigned to the elementary classes, while the more advanced 
pupils are awarded places such as their standing will warrant. 
When graduated, students taking the whole course are awarded 
the great Cooper Union medal. Other — gold, silver and bronze 
— medals are awarded to class pupils at the end of each school 
year. The entire annual expense of carrying on this institution 
is more than $50,000, and it forms altogether the noblest monu- 
ment to art, erected through the munificence of one man, in this 
or any other country. 

The Art-Students' League is a new institution, formed by the 
advanced pupils of the National Academy of Design. It has an 
efficient corps of instructors,. the principal of which are Walker 
Shirlaw and F. Waller, and is unquestionably one of the best 
schools for young artists in New York. It maintains three life 
classes, held daily ; and portrait and sketching classes. Appli- 
cants for admission to the schools are required to submit draw- 
ings, but in the case of professional artists this requisition is 
waived. The terms of tuition vary according to the studies pur- 
sued. There is a professorship of drawing in the University of 
the City of New York, but the department has no organization, 
we believe, and exists only in name. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Board of Education introduced the 
study of drawing in the public school course several years ago, 
and it now forms a regular part of the educational system of the 
city. Seven teachers are employed to conduct the classes in the 
various schools, and the object of the director is to stimulate the 
pupils to create original designs instead ' of producing copies: 
Designs for household decoration are those most desired. The 
system is similar to that introduced into the Massachusetts 
schools by Mr. Walter Smith, and one of his most accomplished 
pupils is at its head. The schools of design of the Brooklyn Art 
-Association are free, and will accommodate about seventy-five 
pupils. They comprise antique and life classes, and are well sup- 
plied with statues, and casts. Three teachers are usually em- 
ployed during the session of the classes. The Brooklyn Institute 
is an institution which was founded for free art education by a 
benevolent gentleman named Graham. It maintains classes in 
architectural drawing, and drawing from the antique and life ; 
and is doing good work in the cause of culture. It has excellent 
class rooms, and its schools are under the direction of an accom- 
plished artist. In Brooklyn art classes were also formed, a few 
years ago, in the Packer, Polytechnic and Adelphi academies; 
and art is now a part of the regular course of study. In the latter 
institution all persons who desire to study in the life class are 
admitted, although not otherwise connected with the school. In 
these institutions the art departments have been regularly estab- 
lished under the direction of leading artists. 

Yale College was the first institution in the United States to 
establish an art professorship'. It possesses one of the finest art 
buildings, for the accommodation of its school, in the country, 
and its properties, such as statues and casts, are also very valu- 
able. In addition to the casts from the antique the college owns 
the famous Jarves collection of old masters, the Trumbull gallery, 
and many other paintings and several marble statues. Yale Col- 
lege is indebted to the munificent liberality of the late Augustus 
R. Street, of New Haven, for the erection of this magnificent 
structure ; and to his wife, the late Mrs. Street, who recently 
died, for a liberal endowment for the support of its faculty. The 
school was established exclusively for the benefit of Yale Col- 
lege, and the pupils of that institution thereby enjoy advantages 
which are not shared by any other school in the country. 

In Central New York there are the Syracuse University of 
Fine Arts, where advanced students enjoy thorough training in 
life and antique classes, and sketching from nature ; and the 
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Ingham University or College, where like studies are pursued. 
In both of these institutions competent professors are employed 
to direct the art classes. At the Vassar College for Young Ladies 
there is a strong art department, under the direction of Professor 
Van Ingen, where drawing from the life and cast, as well as 
painting in oil and water colors, are taught to the pupils as a 
part of the regular course of study. The Vassar College pos- 
sesses a valuable collection of casts, photographs of sculptures 
and paintings, and other works of art, besides an art library of 
more than six hundred volumes. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is the oldest institu- 
tion in the country. It was incorporated in 1806, and at that 
early date possessed a collection of copies of famous statues of 
great value. Its schools of design are free, and have been very 
prosperous for many years. Their sessions were interrupted 
while the Academy Corporation was engaged in the erection of 
its new building ; but that was finished last year, and the schools 
are again in successful operation. The class rooms are in the 
lower story of the edifice, and are admirably arranged for draw- 
ing, modeling and painting. There is also a large gallery pro- 
vided for class lectures. The academy owns two hundred and 
fifty-six casts from the antique ; about one hundred and fifty 
ancient and modern paintings ; several fine modern sculptures, 
and a good art library. The Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, founded in 1847, > s designed for the systematic training 
of young women in a knowledge of the principles and practice of 
the arts of design, as applied to the shaping and adornment of 
our manufactures. The school is divided into three classes, viz., 
ornament, with its subdivision into sections, landscape and the 
human figure. The school has a large collection of casts and 
other material for art study. It is under the direction of Miss E. 
Cronsdale, who was graduated at the South Kensington School 
in London. The charges for tuition are $20 a session. 

The free schools of design of the University of Cincinnati are 
supported from a fund bequeathed for the education of boys and 
girls by the late Charles McMicken. The course of study com- 
prises, first, drawing straight and curved lines and from the flat ; 
second, drawing from shaded, round, and solid models, casts, 
flowers and fruit ; third, drawing from life, animals, birds, and 
composition and design ; and fourth, composition and design, and 
special studies. Candidates for admission must.live in Cincinnati. 
There is, also, a department of wood carving and modeling. The 
faculty consists of six competent professors. In Chicago the 
Academy of Design maintains an excellent school, but its oppor- 
tunities for usefulness were greatly impaired when its galleries 
were destroyed by the great fire which devastated that city a 
few years ago. Tlhe San Francisco Art Association organized a 
school of design in 1873, and since that time it has been in suc- 
cessful operation. It can accommodate about one hundred pupils, 
and is under the direction of Virgil Williams, an accomplished 
artist, formerly of Boston. Altogether there are more than three 
hundred institutions in the United States which possess facilities 
for art training. In Michigan the subject of art education in the 
public schools has caused considerable discussion ; and free hand 
drawing may soon be adopted in the State institutions as a part 
of the educational system. 

Every person interested in art matters will be rejoiced at the 
progress of taste and culture in this country. Drawing in our 
public institutions stimulates a love for the beautiful in the home 
circle, and will give to our young men and young women an 
accomplishment which may prove of lasting benefit. 

— Theodore C. Grannis. 



THE INDIGNANT ORPHANS. 

There is, probably, no more fertile field for the painter of 
genre pictures — especially if he happen to be a lover of the 
lower animals — than the barn-yard of almost any ordinary farm- 
house. Poultry of every sort have characteristics all their own ; 
and, in conjunction with the cats and dogs who usually find their 
way to the yard, show them plainly enough. From the youngest 
chick to the most venerable senior of the feathered community, 
each individual has his or her idiosyncrasies, which both give it 
an individual character, and make it, to a certain extent, a type 
of its race and class. There are those who assert that all babies 



look alike ; and, similarly, there are people who maintain that 
there is no difference in chickens or in dogs of the same breed. 
This is, however, a very superficial view to take of so grave a 
matter, and Mr. Siis has found it out. Readers of The Aldine 
will scarcely need to be reminded with what care he has studied 
the barn-yard, nor with what faithfulness he has transferred the 
result of his studies to canvas. We have already published seve- 
ral of his peculiar pictures ; and yet it will be found, on compari- 
son, that while he shows a peculiar fondness for this one class of 
subjects, he can not be properly accused of repeating himself. He 
paints chiefly chickens, as other' men confine themselves prin- 
cipally to men and women ; but he has so thoroughly studied his 
subject and his material, that we find in his various pictures only 
different episodes of the life led by the fowls he seems to love so 
well, and not any attempt at fitting all fowldom to the same 
mould. There is both fun and pathos — genuine humor, in short — 
in all his pictures ; and in none more than in the one which we 
engrave in the present number of The Aldine. The whole 
story of the picture is so well told that it seems almost a work 
of supererogation to refer to it ; and yet we can not refrain from 
calling attention to the masterly way in which the work has been 
done. The mischievous terrier, who has a " lean and hungry 
look," like a sort of canine Cassius, has evidently, in a fit of hun- 
ger, rage or mischief, eaten the worthy mother of the orphaned 
chicks, who are now bewailing their loss and assailing him with 
inquiries as to their mamma's whereabouts, which are evidently 
not a little embarrassing to him. He would undoubtedly like to 
disavow all knowledge of missing Dame Partlett's fate ; but the 
disjecta membra lying around would suffice to convict him, even 
if one of the orphans had not, finding a pinion of its dead mother, 
already caught sight of the scroll which records her name and 
fate. The close, painstaking drawing displayed in this picture, 
and the keen sense of true humor shown in the composition and 
in the expression thrown into the faces and attitudes of both dog 
and chickens, stamp this as one of the best of the many good 
things done by the artist. 



BEAUTIES OF THE YO SEMITE. 

We have already given in THE ALDINE an account of the 
general topography of the Yo Semite Valley, or valley of the 
Merced River, together with a history of its discovery and occu- 
pation by white men, and we now continue our illustrations of 
particular features of the scenery of that renowned region by the 
production of two more engravings from drawings by Mr. Davis, 
both of which will at once be recognized by those who have vis- 
ited the region, as accurate reproductions of well-known views. 

The first represents the Hutchings Hotel, which stands on the 
south bank of the Merced, and just at the foot of the slope which 
rises gradually from the narrow plateau to the lofty crest of the 
wall of the canon. This hotel was built by Mr. Hutchings, one 
of the earliest pioneers of the valley, and for several years was 
kept by him as well. It has since passed into other hands, but 
retains its original title. Mr. Hutchings, who owns a seat on the 
opposite side of the stream, is still an enthusiastic lover of the 
valley and its scenery, making a point of " camping out " there 
for several weeks of each summer. 

The crest of the canon is very sinuous on both sides the river, 
the sinuosities of one side following those of the other, being 
closely governed by those of the stream which wore away the ' 
rocks to make the valley. It will be seen that on the south side 
.the foot of the bluff comes very nearly to the bank of the river, 
the space between the hotel and the river being very narrow 
indeed. On the north side, on the other hand, opposite the hotel, 
the foot of the bluff— where Mr. Hutchings built his private resi- 
dence — is nearly a quarter of a mile from the river. And yet, 
from Mr. Hutchings' house to the top of the crest behind it is 
only about half as far as from the hotel to the top of the crest on 
the south side. The high peak shown in our engraving, as seen 
in the distance, is what is known as Sentinel Rock. It is a slender 
spire of granite rising from a point of rocks which juts into the 
valley about a quarter of a mile in a direct line below the hotel ; 
although from the latter to the top of the peak, in an "air line," 
is about a mile and a quarter. The entire height of the summit 
of Sentinel Rock is set down at 3,043 feet above the valley, • 



